A HISTORY OF POLAND
meet him with an army of 8,000 men, but turned aside
to attack Fersen, whom he hoped to account for before
Suvaroff could arrive. They met at Maciejowice on
October 9, 1794, but the Poles were outnumbered and
outfought. Of the whole 8,000 only 2,000 returned to
Warsaw. Kosciuszko himself had three horses killed
under him, and was finally wounded and taken prisoner.
The exclamation, " Finis Polonia ! " attributed to him,
though incorrectly, as he lay on the battlefield, does not
over-exaggerate the impression made on his countrymen
by Kosciuszko's defeat. His peasant followers heard of
his capture with the profoimdest dismay; in many cases
they abandoned their scythe bkdes and fled in disorder.
It is hardly conceivable that a victory instead of a
defeat at Maciejowice would have been followed by any
other consequences for the Polish cause, or would have
affected anything but a deky of the inevitable dttfale.
The tragedy of this disaster on the Bug, however, is only
intensified by the tragic fact that contributed to and
perhaps caused it. The Polish General Poninski, whom
Kosciuszko had urgently summoned to his aid, was an
inveterate gambler. He was playing cards when the
first courier brought the earnest request for reinforce-
ments. He continued to play. When at last he gave his
army the order to march, it was already too kte. The
battle was lost while the reinforcements were on the
road.
Poland made one other, an even more desperate, stand
for freedom. Suvaroff appeared before Warsaw, and
attacked the suburb of Praga. " Warsaw shall cease to
exist!" he had promised in a letter to the Prussian
General Schwerin. " To see the insurgents wandering
on the bank, to annihilate them, and to plant the standard
of the mighty Empress as a fearful warning to the faithless
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